PASTEUR AND THE SILK WORMS

wisely to look back upon the history of most great
discoveries and of the initial difficulties which
beset them. But he could not look upon such
things philosophically; stupidity astonished him
and he could not easily bring himself to believe in
bad faith. His friends in Alais society, M. de
Lachadenede, M. Despeyroux, professor of chem-
istry, might have reminded him, in their evening
conversations, of the difficulties ever encountered
in the service of mankind. The prejudice against
potatoes, for instance, had lasted three hundred
years. When they were brought over from Peru
in the fifteenth century, it was asserted that they
caused leprosy; in the seventeenth century, that
accusation was recognized to be absurd, but it
was said that they caused fever. One century
later, in i77i5 the Besangon Academy of Medi-
cine having opened a competition for the answer
to the following question of general interest:
"What plants can be used to supplement other
foods in times of famine?" a military apothecary,
named Parmentier, competed and proved victor-
iously that the potato was quite harmless. After
that, he began a propagandist campaign in favour
of potatoes. But prejudice still subsisted in spite
of his experimental fields and of the dinners in
the menu of which potatoes held a large place.
Louis XVI had then an inspiration worthy of
Henry IV; he appeared in public, wearing in his
buttonhole Parmentier's little mauve flower, and